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Human progress 1s like a great river, in which the water hat 
has come down from distant mountains mingles with the water that 


ear h new branc h pours in 


MODERN HISTORY by Hayes and Moon, just published, is 
concerned more with the new streams that have flowed into the 
river of civilization in modern times than with the distant sources 
of the river itself. In order, however, that the newer contributions 
may be seen in true perspective, a bird's-eye view is given in Part 
Background and Beginnings 


Then are taken up, one by one, in succeeding chapters a few ot 
the most significant changes which have occurred in social and po 
litical life since the Middle Ages. Outstanding among these « hange: 


are: 


(1) the development of world commerce and big business 
(2) the increased importance of the “middle classes” 

(3) the use of machinery; 

(4) the results of the rise of Protestantism; 

(5) the growth of the spirit of nationality; 

(6) the growth and development of democracy 
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Here at last, is a history of the moaern world in one \ ylum 
which contains as much of world history as can profitably be give 


1 } 
secondary school students in one yea! 
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BRITISH COLLEGE IN THE lege board of 
\MERICAN COLONIES their acts. in 
‘olleges founded by the English the ‘‘eonsent’’ of 
of course, organized on Two vears after 1 
les of the British college. The four of the first 
Ilarvard and of the College of two of them fo 
Mary were made the custo pastorates, an 
properties and the responsible introduced. 
{1 administrators of their in the same time 
[he efforts to preserve the col near the end of 
rm the colonists had known it Vas introduced 
| the gradual modification and who was not at the { . made a fel 
lonment of the program make an_ low and a member of the governing board 
and enlightening story. Still more significant - the forty veare 
began its eareer in 1637, under following the granting of the dieses. 
d made up of the leading eivil th rtyv-eight of the fortv-eicht fellows 
siastieal officers of the colony. of Harvard were at the same time and for 
personnel and powers it was not the same period tutors. Of the remain 
iodern board of trustees in the number, all but three were at one ¢ 
es of college and university en- members of the teaching staff. 
it is important to notice, At the suggestion of the overseers 
ve Was a temporary organiza residents were introduced as fellow 
necessary by the new conditions not until the ** Resident Government’’ 
the transplanted English com- been established for a quarter of 
found itself. When they had or- This was done at a 
a college it was to be conducted, it was in a low estate 
seem, on the original lines. Once gered by political 
officers at Cambridge having in England. Even 
ts about them and performing the’ were introduced before n 
ns of a college, they were to be, century, who had not been members 
nd formally, the college. Conse- teaching body. During the sevent 
vhen the present charter of Har- century there were only two reg 
s granted by the Massachusetts bers of the staff though « 
nt in 1650, the five fellowships tutor appears. Th actice seems 
for were all filled by men who _ been to leave a pat f the fellowshij 


the time, or had recently been, cant vote of three fellows wi 


the young college. These, with president being suffi 


ent and treasurer, constituted the business of the 
of Harvard College. They had od, then, 


wers belonging to a modern American 
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: longed to their predecesso S. 
rovernment. petitioners was himself the s 
notable changes were To take place This move was not suecesst 

the college. The residents were not thus eas 

‘ had been lost and it was lodged from their advantageo 
college charter could not A vear later two of the 

unsuecessful attempts were the overseers asking for the 


One of the signers « 


ollege was or appointed the 


‘al proposed 
non 
neluded only the ty 
to have been 
supervising 
n | ue the heces 
element in the corporation. This 
ntil 1707, marked a very low stage 
nes of the college and led to its 
ion upon the old charter. How 
lv prineiple and practice with 
resident government was put store the reside 
ly during the transitional period unable to persu: 
rocedure growing out of it. The yield the point. 
rovernor (yd 
residents. 
croup of non-residents took advai 
r control of the board by filling 
fellowships held by the tutors measure requiring that 
their own class. At the same’ given places upon the board 
time, 1716, they introduced a ruling, wholly reported in the lower hous 
without precedent, limiting the term of the house approved the measi 


These acts seemed the governor, except that 


avoid displacing outright 


signed to put an end to resident govern who were then in control of 


ment. When the next year two vacancies on. This qualification dela) 
were filled by non-residents, the new status and encouraged the non-res 
seemed in the way of becoming fixed. Un- seem to have been supported 
der such conditions a contest between the minority. In December, 1722, 
resident and non-resident factions was in- members of the corporation and 
evitable. It could not be expected that the dent presented a petition to t! 
residents would willingly accept the new and council, the lower house |! 
and inferior status or agree that such a fused to hear them. The overs 
program was for the good of the institu- willing to compromise the matt 
tion. In May, 1720, the entire staff of larging the board and permitt 
three tutors signed a memorial to the cor- tion of the fellowships to be he! 
poration asking for the restoration of the non-residents. But the lowe: 
tutors to the fellowships which had be- fused consent to this and the 
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lows would agree to it only on condition 
that they should have a majority of the po- 
<7 ODS. 

Considerable acrimonious debate was in- 
in and the issue was widely dis- 
eyssed. The lower house repeatedly urged 
the governor to earry out their resolution. 
However, the clerical fellows were not re- 
noved but at a conference of the interested 
actions with the governor and eouncil, a 
omise agreement, it would appear, 


juiged 


as made in 1723, which was to give the 
esidents a majority of the fellowships as 
By 1725, 

of the fellows were members of the 
teaching staff, though there were alarming 


mors a little later that the corporation 


as vacancies should oecur. 


ve about to fill vacancies with non-resi- 
The overseers were not yet satisfied, 
1731, a committee was proposing 
the fellows be all residents and in- 
They were finally dissuaded 
om their purpose by the president and 
of the eorporation. For 
more than fifty vears from this time the 
esidents usually had three of the five fel- 
Until the period of the Revolu- 
tion, the government of Harvard may be 
faurly deseribed as ‘‘ resident.’’ 

But the non-resident government 
was gaining ground rapidly during this 
long period, and was about to displace 
entirely its older rival. While the colonies, 
led by Massachusetts, were throwing off a 
foreign government the tutors and profes- 
sors were losing to non-residents their im- 
portant positions in the government of 
Harvard eollege, and, as one of them said 
in 1722, beimg subjected to a 
yoke.’ After 1776, only one member of 
the teaching staff was chosen a fellow. Since 
lsW0 no tutor, professor or instruetor has 
heen elected to the corporation of Harvard. 

Again, as a century earlier, the instruct- 
ors were unwilling to surrender their posi- 
tions upon the governing board. In 1824, 
leven members of the faculty signed a me- 
worial to the corporation asking to be re- 


structors, 


two members’”’ 


owshIps. 


idea 


‘*foreign 


451 


stored to the positions which had belonged 
to their The corporation 
declined to act and referred the memorial 
to the overseers. A war of pamphlets en- 
sued, with Andrews Norton and Edward 
Everett taking the lead for the faenlty and 
John Lowell and Justice Joseph Story for 
the non-residents. 
dehate in the state house, but the final de- 


predecessors. 


There was a two days 


cision was against the professors and tu- 
This time they found themselves 
opposed by lawyers, jurists and public men 
Neither the over- 


tors. 


instead of the elergy. 
seers or the members of the state govern- 
ment rose to champion their cause. 

The overseers, thought that 
residents should have a representation on 


however, 


the board, but the gentlemen of the cor- 
poration decided that the gentlemen of the 
faculty should be put their good 
behavior for a time after their indiseretion 
in asking for the control of the board. 
When the ‘‘ proper oceasion’’ arrived they 
would remember the residents. This 
easion’’ arrived four vears later. A vacant 
fellowship was to be filled. Should a res- 
ident be introduced? The board, it would 
seem, feared to venture upon this path 
which had not been traveled for twenty- 
nine years—not at least without unusual 
procedure and precaution. There was one 
fellow among the four who would make a 
He was introduced as a pro- 
A few years later a clerical 


upon 


** Oe- 


safe resident. 
fessor of law! 
member of the board was similarly intro- 
The 


duced as a professor of theology. 


‘*proper oceasion’’ for the introduction of 


the residents having been thus disposed of, 
the non-resident government has since con- 
tinued on its way unchallenged. 

There was to be still another good ex- 
ample of a college formed on the British 
model, that of William and Mary. It was 
in some respects a more perfect copy be- 
eause the royal charter itself provided for 
a faculty corporation which should control 
its own property and which was apparently 
meant to become the responsible directing 
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and governing body of the institution. Non- The first confliet between 


residents might not be introdueed into the and non-resident boards of the \ 


corporation as at Harvard. The history lege began in 1755, about a generat 


of this experiment offers perhaps the best than in Massachusetts. 
comment on the inherent weaknesses and characteristically, not over theolog 
the unavoidable tendencies in the British politics. The clergy, led by members of ; 
system under American conditions, tenden- faculty, who were, of course, Anglieay 
cies which were to cause its complete dis yymen, objected to the ‘‘two pen 
placement in favor of a new and less which in effect greatly reduced the 
democratic type. ries. The president of the colle 
The College of William and Mary was’ with the colonial governor and 
not chartered until 1693, when Virginia board in this early controversy. The 
was nearing the end of her first century. tors, in the course of the negotiations 
sut because of the nature of her institu- sorted to revolutionary and extreme 
tions, she was little more able to organize ures. They removed three of the profess 
and support a college than was Massachu- from oftice while a fourth escaped by 
setts a half century earlier. Here the same ‘signing. This was a heavy blow to 
expedient was found necessary or conve- College and caused its temporary susper 
nient. Nineteen prominent men, mostly of sion. While the two sides **‘ indulged 
the colony, were named in the charter mutual recrimination’’ the patrons bega 
granted by the erown as the organizing to send their children to the new Philade 
body. Thev were not of course to be res- phia school. One of the professors went | 
ident officers, nor were they to act as acol- England and secured an order from 
lege longer than was necessary for them to privy council ordering the governor to 
found a college. The charter provided that pend the two penny act. This order was 
the ‘‘ President and Masters or Professors’’ evaded by the governor. 
were to be a body corporate. The found- The visitors objected to the profess 
ing body was to turn over the property to holding church appointments. The 
the faculty corporation and was itself to pute was referred to the chancello: 
continue as a board of visitors. According- sided with the college men. The visi 
ly, in 1729, the two surviving members of submitted, but with poor grace, while t 
this original board conveyed the property governor complained that they had allowed 
which they had accumulated to the per- ‘‘Mr. Camm to lead them by the nose.”’ A 
manent corporation, and filled up their own later rule required the consent of the vis 
membership which continued in its perma-_ itors before teachers might act also as pas 
nent relation to the college as the ‘‘true, tors. 
sole, and undoubted visitors and govern- The visitors wished also to lower the 
ors.”’ standards and increase the enrollment 
This visiting board was thus granted the college. On this the faculty replied 
broad and general powers which, if it ‘‘The flourishing State of a College is not t 
chose to assert them, or to interpret them be estimated by the Number of wild and un 
literally, might make it the actual govern- cultivated minds which may be brought t 
ment of the college instead of the faculty gether by a cheapness of Living, but purel: 
corporation which in theory and intention by the Number of competent Scholars an 
was the responsible college. There does well-behaved Gentlemen which are sent b 
not appear to have been any contest be- any Seminary of Learning into the 
tween the two bodies until just before the Society.’’ 
Revolution. Even more bitter was the controv 
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ment to scholarships and 


funds. Certain sums, 
left in the eare of the vis 
had the 


a way 


been granted 


that isitors 


the \ 


the right to expend them. 
ere not a corporation having 
(‘on 


yc business as such. 


ese disputed funds the visitors, 


sual lay contempt for the pro 


siness ability, said: **to have put 
hands of the President and Mas 

ive been Impiety to the Dead, 
With quite 


professors, the masters 


he living.” 
We are at a Loss to discover how 
| be Impiety and Injustice in us 
ot in themselves. Are we alone 
‘supposed to be acting without 
n these Matters? May it not be 
all 


‘ applied to Heirs of such Bene- 


that we should at proper 


nd desired them to appoint Sueces- 
ie Respective Vacancies, which if 


neglected to have done, we might 


vy have taken upon ourselves ?”’ 


ese questions were, ot eourse, un- 


t compared with that of the right 
» bodies in the matter of tenure of 
The visitors de- 
the 


the professors. 


they regarded masters as 


vants but they asserted their right 


them from oftice without formal 


he professors, they said, held only 


and might be dis- 


for the good of the institution’’. 


m this principle the visitors had 


of 


vealed to the privy council in Eng- 


three of the masters. Two 


were restored to their offices. 

day for appeals to the king was 
‘n who would not take orders in 
affairs from the king, his minis- 
ivliament, were not likely to sub- 
al, much less, to episcopal author- 
the claims of elergy and professors 
The Revolution and In- 


»* 


sh college failed 


th the pass 


Self 


king's authority. 


rover 
Amer ica 


for the colonies 


ment for the college in ceased W 


the winning of that right 


In this erisis the American lay governor of 


the colleve Was born. SO also was hy < 


agent, the president, and his servant, the 
professo: a 
The third American 


ely the British model. 


Yale, 


The act 


college, aban 
doned enti 
of the Conneectieut legislature which au 
thorized the trustees to proceed with the or 
canization of the college, and to continue as 
the directing and governing body, gives no 
indication that the faculty was ever to ex 
ercise any ot the powers conferred upon the 
tutors and professors of the two older col 
leves. non-resident has 


This principle 


never been questioned at Yale, and it 
stands now, formally and legally, as it did 
in 1701. 

On the other hand, Brown showed a dis 
position to return, at least in form, to the 
British One the 


two bodies making up the corporation, and 


college constitution. of 
the most powerful, was a board of ‘‘Fel 


lows’’ styled also a ‘‘Learned Faeculty”’ 
In addition to this learned faculty the char 
ter provided for a teaching faculty which 
was of much inferior status. Its position 
in no way corresponded to that given to the 
faculties of the two oldest colleges. It was 
*Facul 
But 


both 


possible, of course that these two 
become identical. 


held 


Two of the 


ties’’ might have 


only four men ever oftice in 


bodies at the same time. four 
held both oftices for only three years, one 
for seven vears and one for twenty three 
vears, his term ending in 1854. He had no 
successors. 


‘ 


Dartmouth followe Yale model, but 
near developing a resi 


Here, 


an autonomous college, or 


1 the 
nevertheless came 
dent 


the principle of 


vovernment. the contest over 


at least of a presidency not subject to a 


non-resident lay board, led to the famous 
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‘‘Dartmouth College Case’’ in which the THE SUPPORT OF PRIVATE 
l'nited States Supreme Court established SCHOOLS 

the principle of the inviolability of con- THE private school has a problen 
tract. Incidentally, the court reversed the  }) its own. Adequate support « 
decision of the New Hampshire court  gopools is recognized as a prime ne 
which, with the governor and legislature of by all citizens, equally by the smal 
the state, favored the resident college offi- 

cers in their opposition to the non-resident 


that chooses not to enjoy their benefit 


sonally and by the large class that diree 


ay board which ght onlv xereise the . = 7 
lay ward which sought ynh to exercise the profits by them. The endowed colleges ar: 


usual control over the president. Thus, in- 
regarded as an honor and a responsil 


lirectly, the British tvpe of college consti- 
an om Wo ms ” re to the community and are objects of sé) 


tution was finally discredited by the high- ae ; 
Ae , saerificing devotion to their graduates, 
est American authority. 

The reasons for the failure of the Brit- 


ish type of college government in the 


good private schools are sought and 
sidered a necessity by a class proportic 


! ; ately small yet large in actual numbers, | 
American colonies and states are quite ob- : 
oe ' . neither their patrons nor their graduates 
vious. Throughout the colonial period : 
° ae . regard their support ‘as a responsil 
there was no distinct class of scholars and 1 naa What ie the chief 
' 1@ question is: “* lat 1s the chief esse 
teachers apart from the elergy. The lat- 1 tree pean, 
: ' tial of a good school ?’’ and ‘* Whose is th: 
ter, as most interested in edueation, led in hility for | 
\ : responsibility tor its proper support 
the organization of the colleges and usually . : Pro} PI 
, ae , . | ae the second question the answer seems ol 
retained a dominating part in their diree- 
. , . . ous that ultimately the responsibility is th: 
tion. When the national period began and ; | th . lel , 
. . yatrons and tnat any reali change ti 
brought about a separation of chureh and ; pap. . ' 
etter MUST new come rough a more re 
state, the colleges were not yet able to be- . oS CS Coe Ca 2 2 


come independent, even if law and custom 
had not required that they be directed by a 


and open recognition of that responsibilit 
by both patrons and principals. Th: 


‘ is past when heads of go« -hools re 
non-resident board. s past wi heads of xd schools reg 


The very rapid expansion and the mate- 
rial development of the colleges, and later 
of universities, throughout the national 
period have tended strongly to prolong 
and to strengthen non-resident government 
of American academic institutions. This 
material development may account also for 
that fact that college organization and gov- and finaneial sacrifices in order to rende 
ernment have developed upon the lines of Justice to their faculties and increase ' 
our autocratic industrial institutions rath- efficiency of their schools without « 
er than the democratic political societies. spondingly increasing the rates of 
In any event, it may be suggested that the The class of donors is overburdened 
time is ripe for a careful study of the prin- demands upon their interest and 


4 


ciples underlying academic organization, pockets; to add another object f 


their work as purely a private vent 
their sense of responsibility to the comm 
nity and to the elientele they serve and 
their professional relations with their fae 
ties have developed until those conside 
tions overshadow that of private gain 
power. Many of them make great personal 


+} 


and their relation to some of the more un- drives for endowment must be mad 
promising features of present-day academie prove to be necessary, but it is sure! 
life. the ideal way. It is not easy to sa) 

J. E. KIirKPATRICK the charge for tuition should be suf 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN to enable the school to reach its highs 
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ther hard times, for the 


ns with high standards 


and closely limited in 
zed. ‘To make the private 
only to the wealthy is most 


Yet 


sVsTem ol 


since the publie supports 
publie schools. the 
is unquestionably a luxury 
? 


for as such. This is a real 


iat should receive eareful 

S\ mpathetic CLISGUSSION 
s, parents and graduates. 

rst question, ‘* What is the prime 

school?’” no 


a vood one in 


education would 


terested in 
sanswer. It is not a fine and 
pped building, desirable as 
is a faculty of thoroughly 
ade- 


scholarly teachers with 


al background, with influence 
recognized by 


hest 


prineipals 
their powers are 
ise and adequately remuner- 

it pinehed living and pinching 
anxiety for the future and un- 
ts for increasing their income may 
heir daily work and their pro 


utlook. The 


hools at the present are as a body 


teachers in girls’ 
respect and compare very fav 
th the better paid public school 
nd the more speciaily trained 
they are not what 


‘LLITIES, 


vet 


iid be in persistent professional 


pment and in breadth of outlook. 


r remuneration is not a panacea: it 1s 


he necessary steps forward and 


bring to the recipients added respon- 
ty to be professionally more adequate. 
nts, graduates, principals and teach- 
in all bring more light to this sub- 
This is an effort by one of the latter 
a few facts about economic condi- 
n her profession with the hope that 
iy be helpful in the diseussion. The 
ta drawn upon are limited, but possibly 


very fact gives it a value as enabling 


the reader to visualize very 


The 


versonal budgets of 
| 9 


tions. figures are 
two | il 
teen women teachers in privat 


New York. There are 


certain comparisons with remunerat 


and near 


other lines of work. The figures wet 
Vv a committee intereste 

subject. It Ss not 

detail, 


inferences based on the figures 


proposed 
budgets it but to 
W. Randolph Burgess of the Russell Sage 


Foundation ‘Trends of School 


‘*The 
for seventy-five 
the 
That wage may well be taken to-day as a 
working standard the women 
Taking the for 
the wages of artisans and laborers by John 
J. Tigert in Feb 
ruary 25, 1922, and comparing them with 
the the 

hundred 


Says In 


Costs average salarv of wome 


teachers was 


ally approaching 


wave oT 


for pay of 


teachers.”’ figures given 
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average obtained from two 


and nineteen teachers’ budgets 


mentioned, we find as follows: dividing 


the 


A, salaries 


Group 


three 
$1400 - 


budgets mtto groups, 


below Group B 
those between $1400 and $2000; Group ¢ 

those of $2000 and over, we find that $2100. 
the mean for group C, is $279 below that 


for structural iron-workers and about 
equal to that for carpenters and painters; 
$1730, the mean for group B, is $216 be 
low that for train employees and slightly 
that for $1200, the 
mean for group A that ot 
that of 


The 


arguments that occur to one in justifying 


machinists; 
IS $365 


below 
below 


hod-earriers and about equal to 


hostlers and engine room men. two 


this condition are, first, that artisans and 


laborers have families to support and, sec 


ond, that a private school teacher has a va 


eation of from three to four months in the 


summer. The answer is, first, that in ad 


dition to the obvious fact that as society 


} 


is at present constituted a teacher's stand 


ard of living is necessarily higher than 
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that of a hand worker, a large proportion ually a social and economic 
of women teachers while not actually heads of it ‘al importance to 
of families have considerable financial re- The reports from the leading 
sponsibility for others than themselves. leges seem to bear out the stat 
The seeond point Is a difficult one. It is ofticial of one of these. She 
unreasonable and unfortunate for many teaching profession is suffering 
reasons that the vear of the private school because the beginner’s salary 
s so short. As conditions are, many do in comparison with the salaries 
supplement their salaries by summer work, beginners but because the people 
but this is not possible for the majority. eminent ability are not given 
The amount of summer tutoring is limited, tion they should have in the matt 
and few professional persons can suitably ary, in the matter of promotion a 
and successfully turn from that in which matter of social recognition. Ma) 
their whole training and interest has graduates each year are willing 
centered and take up some other line of and a very considerable numb 
work for a few weeks nor are such tem- do finally, but they do not Stay 
porary workers wanted. Can it be avoided profession. . . . . A few 
that school teaching must be treated as the a great many of the ablest 
sole source of income? If so, is the con- people will be found to have left 
dition that places the woman who directs room. Excellent teachers of seve 
the intellectual life of the daughters of standing apply from ageney to a 
those who have the highest standard of liv- from school to school and find 
ing in a position where she cannot reach quite unable to make more than 
the living standard of those who paint the three hundred dollars more than 
floors and carry the bricks for her pupils’ just coming out of college.’’ A 
homes a condition that is suitable? comparison with conditions in other 

It is, comparatively speaking, only of re-  fessions and in business would be enlight: 
cent years that the career and the remuner- ing. Data for which she ean vouch ar 
ation of women of the professional class at the writer’s disposal. In the abser 
has been considered economically as that of this a few inferences drawn from 
men. The self-supporting woman was for- furnished by colleges, from books on 


merly the exception, and of the few lines fessions for women by Elizabeth Kempe 
of work open to any but the most adven- Adams and Catherine Filene and from 
turous that of teaching was socially the tain vocational bureaus in Boston and \ 


best recognized and practically the most York may be of interest. Initial 
possible for the woman of average ability. in other lines of work implying app 
We all know that this is no longer true and mately equal training and intelligen 
that other lines of work, because of their equal to or higher than those offered t 
newness and because of the more varied as- ers in any but the very exceptional s 
sociation they afford, have an attraction for After five years’ experience salaries 
the young college graduate of to-day who comes from other vocations have oft 


faces her future with a courage, frankness than doubled: in teaching the am 
and self-confidence that was rare in those ecrement averages very low and is 
of twenty years ago. If the career of negligible. The maximum salaries 
teaching is to draw the best type of woman of group C with a mean of $2100 f: 

now, the one with the most vitality, fore- of 18 years’ service, reached by less 


sight and initiative, it must offer her event- 35 per cent. of the 218, are far 
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laries cited for other profes- 
isiness positions. 
school has a right to demand 
equal pay with the public 
however, matters of policy 
vive longer vacations, shorter 
classes, and it wishes at the 
eachers of equal or better train- 
and social position with pub- 
‘hers, it must offer equal eco 
ling. Four prominent schools 
- have kindly given their salary 
Comparing those which rep- 
ns at their best with the fig 
"19 budgets and with the sal 
of publie and high schools in 


Citv. we find as follows: the 


salary of the 219 is $700; the 


n the four schools mentioned 

m $1400 to $1900; the maximum 
219 js $2500, in the four schools it 
mm $2200 to $2700; in the public 
om $2875 in the grades to $3700 
vh schools, and $4200 for depart- 
ids. Perhaps the teachers in pri- 
s¢hools are able to add more to their 
s by outside work than are the teach- 
iblic schools, but is not this outside 


ften a detriment to the work in 


Is it not often professionally un- 
Should not the private school 
i and get for the eight or nine 


t 


ths the full time and thought of the 


whers and should it not consequently 


for it? The three or four months’ 


- vacation is a luxury demanded for 
ipils and by their parents and is not, 
rule, an economic or professional aid 

teacher. It is a problem for all con- 

It is astonishing that with this 
nferiority in salaries so many choose 
school work, and the inference is 
onsiderations other than financial in- 
e choice. Will this condition con- 
ind should it continue? 
s now to be considered on what point 


nditure teachers economize in order 


to make both ends meet. Not only were 
the 219 budgets tabulated under separate 
headings, but monthly averages were com 
pared with those suggested for correspond 
ing incomes by the Government Loan O: 
ganization. In the matter of shelter and 
food it appears that neither Group A with 
a mean salary of $1200 for a mean of 9 
years’ service, nor Group B, with a mean 
salary of $1730 for a mean of 15 vears’ ser 
vice are paying from their salaries suftic 

for proper living for 12 months. 

means either that they are partially, 
pendent on others or that their living 
ditions are inadequate. In the 

Group A the monthly mean of $58.3: 
food, shelter and operating expenses falls 
almost $13 below the amount budgeted for 
an equal income by the Government Loan 
Organization—Group B, with the monthly 
mean of $73, falls $26 below the amount 
budgeted for an equal income. Neither of 
these amounts is sufficient for comfortable 
living even in a boarding house or a single 
rented room, unless meals are cooked in 
that room over sterno or in some equally 
uncomfortable way. Group C, with a mean 
salary of $2100 for a mean of 18 years’ 
service, shows a monthly expenditure for 
shelter and food of $96.60. This is $12 be 
low that budgeted for equivalent incomes. 
Even this, while it allows for life in a rea 
sonably good boarding-house, does not al- 
low a teacher to have even a tiny apart 
ment of her own unless she is so fortunate 
as to have a relative or friend with whom 
she may share expenses. Even with ex 
penses shared with another it does not al 
low for service, only for ‘‘kitchenette’’ life. 
Under the item clothing each group exceeds 
the amount allowed under the Government 
Loan Organization's budget. This is doubt 
less an indication of the fact that teach 
ers in private schools are, as a rule, drawn 
from a class and serve and associate with 
a class of persons whose way of living de 


mands the ‘‘ keeping up of appearances, ’ 
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Indeed it is a professional detriment to a 
teacher and affects unfavorably her rela 
tion with her pupils to dress re illy shabbily. 
Yet the mean of $283 a year will not appear 
excessive to any one who considers the pres 
ent cost of clothing. On the other budget 
tems, grouped all together by the Govern 
ment Loan Organization under the some 
what unintelligible title advancement, the 
teachers’ budgets are again considerably in 
advance of the allowance. The annual mean 
for the three groups on the separate items 
runs as follows: 


Development * 83.00 
Gifts and Charity 100.00 
Health 62.00 
Incidentals 125.00 
Recreation 92.00 
Surely no one of these amounts unless it 
be that of gifts and charity could be ealled 
excessive. Yet the total of $462 a vear or 
$58.00 a month is in advance of the $11 to 
$25.25 allowed by the Government Loan 


Organization for all expenditure aside 


from shelter, food and elothing. Is the 


actual expenditure cited excessive, or is 
that suggested impossibly small? In giving 
these figures it is constantly to be remem- 
bered that we are not considering the mini- 
mum upon which a person can live in New 
York, but the amount that is fair and suit- 
able for a woman of social position, train 
ing and experience who has entered an 
honorable and useful profession. She can 
cook kitchenette meals all her life, make 
and launder her own clothes, live a narrow 
and colorless life, if she is exceptionally 
fortunate she may have only a semi-annual 
dlentist’s bill to pay for health. Does the 
community feel that these limitations are 
just? 

But one of the most important questions, 
that of saving for the time of retirement, 
remains to be considered. If a teacher be- 
gan at once to save and saved on an aver- 
age $200 (less at first and more later) at 
the end of 40 years she would probably, if 
she had consistently reinvested the interest, 


have saved about $20,000, wh 
her at 6 per cent. an income of & 
is certainly an insufficient 
elderly lady to live on. 40 vi 
term of service; certainly s 
provide for at least this annua 
the actual conditions show: 
budgets, only 106 individual: 
ing anything from their sala 
unquestionably others have sav 
come gained in other ways. Of 
the mean term of service was 1° 
the mean annual saving $144 
dently present salaries do not 1 
for this inadequate retiring 
one of the subjects that deserves 
ful thought, if for no other re: 
in the writer’s experience, it is 
the future that causes the most 
nervous strain to most wome 
There will be veneral avre 
these conditions are not satisfa 
not the following conclusions . 
where the initial salary, whic! 
proved in recent years, meets 
living it is adequate, since the 
in a profession are, in a sense 
ticeship. The prime necessity 
attract and hold the desirabl 
woman is that in return for ha) 
successful service she shall have 
sonable assurance of a just and 
erease, and for a salary to be 
the height of her usefulness that s 
her in an economic position suital 
value to society. The prineiy le of 
annual inerement and a minim 


mum salary should be generally 


} ee 


Second, the income must be su 
provide for retirement at a suit 
Third, sinee such salaries, though 


portionate to those in other lines of 


l 
+ 


would constitute a burden on 


++ 


' 
th 


Or 


of private schools, careful school b 


and adequate tuition fees must 
lished to meet the strain. 
This would be furthered by a n 


) 
I 


} 
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esponsible interest in school 
n the part of parents and grad 
an encouragement of this in- 
part of principals. 
meant to be a one-sided plea 
| freedom from care for teach 
n hand with improvement in 
status assured by principals 
s should go a corresponding im 
n the professional spirit of 
Conscientious attention to rou- 
s is not sufficient in any profes 
ng an established position. From 
a private school there should 
| in addition persistent study, in 
eping in touch with new move 
the profession, continued work 
al subjects taught, real devo 
intellectual interests. She must 
de in her profession and an un 
ng of values. She must not lie 
iniversity work or professional 
rained twenty years before and 
her duty done when she has con 
elasses, and corrected her 
Under the present strain of sup 
ng inadequate salaries by work 
, spending disproportionate time on 
» appearances by laborious make 
ind, worst of all, under nervous 
ised by dread of a penniless fu- 
ese professional requirements are 
lived up to. If the publie served 
to its duty in the matter the 
must make due return. One who 
do so should not receive the incre 
If these conditions are met on both 
he title of teacher will regain the 
t is losing and the profession will 
omen better endowed for intel 
equipping intelligent and cour 
is leaders in the world of to-morrow. 
vileged minority served by private 
ls wil! surely not wish to rest on the 
ised expression that ‘‘teaching 1s a 
profession’’ and to receive from 
principals or teachers inadequately 


remunerated service. They will not expect 


to have the best for their daughters with 
out paving for it. It would be interest 
to have a committee of parents make out 


two sets of budgets. The 


ng 


first should be 
the actual budget of 


their daughters, show 


ing the relative amounts expended on 


clothes, amusements and education. The 


second should be the budget for the woman 
who conducts the intellectual 

their children—this to inelude the 
necessary to secure her a dignified 


in old age. On these. aft 


al it 


eould he based hnteresting suces 


proper salary schedule. 


Jessie M. TariocKk 
Salaries Committee of the Private 


feachers’ Asso rk 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
MOTION PICTURES AND THE SCHOOLS 


A cirt of 5,000 from the Motion Picture 


Producers Association to begin experiment 
with films for edueational purposes was an 
nounced in New York on April 13. The 
sion was a conference of leading motion-pict 


makers with a committee of the National Fi 


cation Association, appointed at Boston 
July, to “diseuss plans for the production 
use of pietures suited to the work ot 
and to the wholesome entertainment 
people of school age.” 

Professor Charles H. Judd, diree 
School of Edueation of the Unive 
eago, and chairman of the comm 
an appropriation of £5,000 ar 


plans for cooperating with the donor 


The fund is » spent n additional re 


search the few months intervening betore 
it is expected to start the work All facilities, 
including equipment, materials and v 
will be provided by the producer 

For the first picture a subject in « 
raphy, biology, history or natural science will 
be chosen. It is hoped also that it will be pos 
sible to work out a system of stribution to 
serve without eonflict the 260,000 schools of the 
nation. 


Representatives of the National Education 
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Association present at the conterence besides 
Dr. Judd, the 
Avres, 


Russell 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company; 


chairman, were Leonard P. 


former director of edueation of the 


Sage Foundation and now vice-presi 
Eliza 
beth Hall, assistant superintendent of schools 
Miss E. Breckenridge, 
cipal of the Sehool, 
Mrnest L. Crandall, superintendent of 


edueation, New York City. 


at Minneapolis; prin 


Normal Louisville, and 


visual 


THE UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL OF NURS- 
ING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the es 


tablishment at Yale University of the first uni 


versity undergraduate school of nursing in the 
United States, the funds for which are to be 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. Fifty 
thousand publie health nurses are needed in 
the United States and only 11,000 are proper 
ly trained to meet the demand. To meet this 
need special emphasis will be placed on pub 
lie health nursing. 

This is the first school of nursing to be or 
ganized as a separate school in a university, 
with its own dean, its own faeulty, buildings 
and budget. Heretofore nursing schools have 
been dependent upon medical schools and hos 
In its curriculum the Yale school will 


apprenticeship 


pitals. 
break away from the present 
system of nurse training. That system, subject 
as it is to the labor demands and exigencies 
of hospital needs, and now abandoned in other 
professional fields, is claimed no longer to pro 
vide satisfactory preparation for the nursing 
profession. It absorbs the time of the student, 
endangers health and leaves too little oppor 
In the Yale 
school the nursing course will focus attention 
upon the educational training of the student, 
eliminating many tasks which 
tribute little or nothing to this training. 

By adopting this edueational plan the period 
of preparation for nursing ean be shortened. 


tunity for edueational activities. 


routine eon 


Just how much time can be saved in the basic 
course under such an edueational plan as con- 
templated, in distinction from the present ap- 


prenticeship method, has not been determined, 


and one of the first tasks of the new school 
will be a study of the period and arrangement 
of time required to prepare a young woman for 


the responsibilities of nursing and for the op- 
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portunities which open 


cent studies indicate 


twenty-eight months 
course. 
The 


University 


requirement for admissior 
School of Nursing will 
school course or its equivalent P 
the girl without college training, 
be made for an elective 


chiefly 


the course an attempt 


pre-nursing 


university work, in t 


Throughout 
whieh eonty 


to present all the factors 


toward the diagnosis, care and 
which have rela 
to the conservation of health. The 


work 


ing as a part of the basie training 


disease, and to those 


will embrace field and comm 
provide a well-rounded preparation 
permit graduates to enter directly 
munity, hospital or private duty nursir 


to proceed into one of the various 


branches of nursing, opportunities tf 
will ultimately be developed as a par 


Yale University program. 


A PIONEER COURSE OF INSTRUCTION fF 


COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

In accordance with the plan proposed a 
1922 meeting of the American Associat 
Collegiate Registrars, a course of instruct 
the first school for registrars 
University of Kentucky early in Apr 
group of persons engaged in registraria! 
at collegiate institutions in Kentucky, 
souri and Maryland were in attendance ! 
course which extended for ten days Tron 
4 to 14. 

Emphasis was placed upon the fact 
course represented simply a beginning 


fessional training for the work of the registra 


ereate interest in e 


The 


tional problems and to outline ways ir 


purpose was to 
the registrar can help toward their so 
Instruction in the practical side of th 
was likewise given. The morning p 
consisted of lectures by President Me\ 
the University of Kentucky, the deans 


university, a representative of the Ken! 


State Department of Edueation and 
school principal. The heads of the 
ments of psychology and economies and 
ogy gave instruction in tests for menta 


was held at 


R 





ABLE OF 


SCHOO! 


college 


Lopes. M 


uevements in subject 


similar 


the | 


and 


1}OUs 
registrar of niversity 


one hour a day to practica 


registrar's work. 
was conducted following the meet 
tucky 
} and 5. 


“i President 


State Registrars at Lex 
At that meeting th 
MeVev, 
, of the Universit: 
Wiest, head o 

mics and sociology in 
Dean G. C 
Normal 
Registrar C. G. 
\ ( 


Registra 


ward 


Gamble, 


School, Bowling 


tucky ; 
State 

Crooks, of Cente 
‘arr, high school 
H. L. Donovan, of the 
School, 


inspector 
Dean 
Normal Richmond, Ky 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


and University Round Table ot 


ROUND 
STATE 


ieee 
vivania State Edueation Association, 
sanctioned following application at 
hem meeting of the association last 

r, had its formal organization in Phila 
April 12, in connection with School 
Week of the University of Pennsylvania. 
tutions were represented by one or 
egates and letters were received from 
this 


round 


licating a desire to cooperate in 
The 


defined in the constitution adopted 


ment the 


purposes ot 


yr as follows: nerease the 


“(a) to 
colleges, universities and profes 

ls in the edueational svstem of this 
through diseussion of the educational 
that confront them; and (c) especial 
part each institution has to play in 
One of the 


il scheme of edueation.” 


tates “that it shali be a definite pur 
‘ound table to stimulate educational 
and activity in the loeal college and 
branches of the Pennsylvania State 
n Association.” 

following officers elected: Presi 
E. MeClung, of the Univer 


Pennsylvania; vice-president, Professor 


were 
tessor . 
hes, of Lehigh University; secretary 
Dean Raymond Walters, of Swarth 
re; additional members of executt 


AND SOCIETY 


pmmittee, Prote 
tavette Colleze, at 
Dickinson College 
arranging fora pt 
of the Pennsylvani: 
tion Philadelp 
theme “Keonomy 
comm! which 


ron 


ors Hughe- 


APPOINTMENTS AT TEACHERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


COLLEGE, 


Teachers Colle re, 


THE trustees ot 


New York 


City, have announced appointment of Dr 
Robert 


Edueation, 


Lhe 
J. Leonard as director of 


the 


the School ot 
filling 
Dr 


direetor al 


vacancy caused by the 
Paul Monroe, who has beer 


The 


stitute of Education of Teachers College 


resignation ol! 
appointed International I) 
Dr. Leonard comes to Teachers College 


trom 


the University of California where he has beet 
secretary to the president and university repr 
relations 


Doetor ot 


sentative in charge of edueational 
He received, in 1923, the degree of 
Philosophy from Teachers College, from whieh 
institution he also holds the degree of 
Master of Arts 


Dr. Leonard has had a varied 


Bachelor 


of Selence and 


expenence i! 


educational work. He was a teacher and supet 


visor for several years in the publie schools of 


California; for two vears he was instructo: 


and supervisor of industrial arts in the Horace 


Mann and Spever Sehools connected with 


Teachers College; he served for two and a halt 


vears as professor of vocational edueation in 


and for three 
Federal 


During the 


Indiana University vears 


gional agent for the Board of 


tional Edueation past 


at the University of California he has special 
administrat on 
Godtrey H. Thom 


prolessor ot education is 


zed in universitv and college 
The appointment of Dr 
also 


son as visiting 


n educa 
Neweastle, 


nguished seholars 


announced. Dr. Thomson is lecture 


tion at Armstrong College at and 


one of England’s dist in edu 
cational psychology 


Miss Sarah M 


eation at the University of California, and dear 


] 


Sturtevant, associate in edu 


of girls at the university h ah echool, has heen 


appointed associate professor of education 
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received her bachelor’s 
ree from the University of California and 
her master’s degree from Teachers College in 
1920. Her special work at the college will be 
n connection with the courses offered for deans 
women, 
M. Wilson, A.B. (Park Col. ’06), 
‘ago 08), Ph.D. (Teachers College 
has been appo nted associate protessor ol 
tion on the staff of the Institute of Inte 
Edueation. He will be in 
itation of American schools by 
its. From 1909 to 1912 he was professor 
svehology in the Universitv of Porto Ric 
from 1912 to 1921 he was connected in turn 
liversity of Wisconsin, the Wiscon 
Normal School at Whitewater and 
rn State Normal School of Charleston, 
Illinois. In 1921 he received the appointment 


is direetor of examinations and studies for the 


Republie of Peru and in 1922 was appointed 


lireetor general of education for Peru and edu 
cational adviser to the Minister of Instruction. 
Other appointments, some of which have pre- 
viously been announced in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, are as follows: Isaae L. Kandel, Ph.D., 
professor of edueation; William F. Russell, 
Ph.D., professor of edueation and associate 
director of the International Institute; Charles 
C. Tillinghast, M.A., associate professor of 
education; James R. MeGaughy, Ph.D., as- 
sistant professor of edueation; Rollo G. Rey 
olds, Ph.D., assistant professor of education; 
Laura I. Baldt, M.A., assistant professor of 
household arts; Gertrude K. Colby, B.S., as 
sistant professor of physical education; George 
J. Cox, assistant professor of fine arts; Kath 
arine A. Fisher, M.A., assistant protessor ot 
household arts, and Lillian A. Hudson, M.A., 
assistant professor of nursing education. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Proressor CHARLES Hesparp Jupp, director 
of the School of Education of the University 
of Chieago, has been elected president of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and See 


onda) \ Schools. 


Proressor Gorpon J. LainG, dean of the 
faculty of arts and head of the department of 
classics in MeGill University, Montreal, has 


been appointed dean of the Graduate School ot 


) SOCIETY 


Arts and Lite 
cago, prolessol 
the University Press. 

Miss Frances E. CHeney, 
Massachusetts, has been appoint 
charge experimental 
College ! Aenes Low Rog 
College, has been appointed 


; 


edueational psvehology in e 


E. RaymMonp Bossance, 
» of Fine Arts of the 
Technology, 
Princeton Unive 
ture and directo 


. : 
recenti organized 


PROFESSOR C. SS. ARSH, assists 
school of commerce Northweste 
ened to accept an appoimt 
evening session ot the 
Buffalo. 

Dr. Enwarp D. Couuins, of Mik 
lege, has been elected to the newh 
of comptroller. He will be in imm 
of the general business organizat 
college. Dr. Collins was the organ 
department of pedagogy, ereater 
endowment in 1908 and served 
and as head of this department 


been the director of the 


’ 
Is the organizer 


He acted as provost of the eollege 


and has served as acting preside 


easions, once during the wa 


resignation of President Thomes- 


Dean Henry Gorpon Ga 
Graduate School of Seience at 


ot Chieago, has been elected a men 


board of directors of the John Cr 


A TESTIMONIAL luncheon is to be 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
honor of Mr. M. Samuel Stern, 
of the New York Board of Edueat 
next to Commissioner A. S. Some 


oldest member of the board in vea 
Mr. Cuter Justice Tart atten 
fifth anniversary of Hampton | 
April 26 and 27 and presided at th 
of the institute’s board of trustees, 


has been president since 1914. 
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Dr. Charles W. P; t ’ » tl presidency 
, the Boston City Club on at Bellingham, Was! 
the alumni of the Mechanic Arts St. Cloud. 
. —_— — : — . 
Dr. Parmenter will retire in Au Peseveenn Seu al 
rving tor twentv-nine vears as , . 
the department o1 Engl 


ie school 


Illinois, wl 
recently announeed delegates te acult. 
onference on Edueation at cided 
ummer are John W. 
and Oxon), rector of Dumfries 
president of the Edueational In 


tland, and George C. Pringle, for ; 
; Johnson has bee 
of Peebles Burgh and County 
lor tour veai 
who 8 now ven al secretary ol 
; resol itions rele 
Institute of Seotland. . 
sons outstam ° 
pwin M. Borcuarp, professor of 
PRESIDENT CHARLES M 


brarian at Yale University, has ane ae 
_ ; y, Da tana Weslevan College, hi: 


| by the Peruvian Government : 
; ignation to be » effective ¢ 
el in the pending arbitration with 
: ‘ , school vea 
the President of the United States : 
; which he served 
{rica dispute. “ 
Lhe president \. 
STOWELL, prolessor OL inte! ." 
, awe - Dr. JoHun P. ScTHER 
the American University, has ' 
; . vears dean o the Medica 
the Hague Conterence to give . 
University, has resigned. 
by Dr. Alexander S. Begg, 


omy in the school. 


ires on international law before 


] ine. 


WHITFORD, assistant protessor of De. H. B. Surrn, long 


of Practical Arts in 


Teachers’ College, Albany, 


‘vy at Yale, has been granted 
to assist the United States 


‘ neree t » 2N1 cf r¢ ’ x 
mmerce in the vestigation of the department of ovat 
on of rubber recently authorized ng in the Unive 


Joseru \ 


my. ww). , | { 
HUNTINGTON, president ol sor of 


tion of American Geographers and Riatiaiesie Insti 


sociate in geography at Yale, leaves  ynnel directo 


for Japan and China and will later — Jojiet. Ty 


) 


ern Australia, where he will study 


vulitions. He will attend the Pan 


AR rit} \\ 
department of 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsvlivai 


supe) intendent of schools 


Scientifie Congress which will be held 

and Melbourne beginning on August 

ll then carry on his investigations in 

ts of Australia. Before returning to syivania, > Suen 

ed States at the end of the year for a 
ngs of the Association of American Dr. Harry D. K 
hers, Dr. Huntington will visit the East ogy at Indiana | 
will study the ruins in Indo-China, psychological aspect 

ng them with those in Guatemala. session of New York U1 


sient J. C. Brown, of the St. Cloud, ™etee and Finance. 


a, State Teachers’ College, has decided Dr. P. L. Hal 
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regents of the Univers tv ol Nebraska, tor of the Boston Psy hopathie H 
Mareh 3. aged seventy-three vears annual luncheon of the associat 

See Wane Binens place at 1 o’clock in the Harvard | 
principal of the University College of Riehard C. Cabot, professor of ¢| 
: cine and professor of social ethies 


Abervstw vith, and protessot ot Greek, 


University, will be the toastmast: 
s1xtv-five vears : 
speakers and subjects will be as fo 


a , f tha gee of S73 
\NDAL MorGan, of the cla t 1843, use of intelligence tests in school 


meer wed nirimi tl » ard Lis 7 9 1 } 
elected chairman of the board of tri tion in Providence,” Dr. Richard D. A 
, anis re ’ 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania. Hi rector of research and guidance, P: 


election follows the recent action of the board I.: “The attitude of the school child to 


in amending its statutes to provide for three — work,” Dr. Arthur W. Kallom, assistat 


‘ } ws at > 1ieers. ¢£ shes . ‘ ‘ : ay " 
administrative officers, a chairman of the board or of the department of educational 


to preside at all meetings and to attest all offti- ment, Boston; “The need of some nev 


cial acts of the corporation; a president, who — tions in educational theory and pract 


is to be in charge of the exeeutive and financial — fessor Robert M. Ogden, Cornell | 


administration of the institution, and a provost Both sessions of the association are op. 


who is in charge of the edueational administra- publie. 

tion. The position of president has not yet - 
; THE twenty-seventh annual convent 

National Congress of Mothers and P 


Teacher Associations meets in Louisvill 


been filled. Dr. Josiah H. Penniman recently 


was elected provost. 


Yate University will offer next year a course tucky, from April 23 to 28. Delegate 
preparing men to teach in colleges and univer senting a membership of over 400,000 
sities. The new course for “College education pected from nearly every state. Inter 
and teaching” will be offered in the graduate ters in the following addresses: “The 
school by Associate Professors J. Crosby Chap- of the child in a democracy,” George ( 
man and George 8S. Counts. The subjeets taken superintendent of public instruction 
up will inelude the function of the college in tueky; “The economic value of education,” 
American society and its place in the edueca- William EE. Clark, Memphis, Tem 
tional system; the purpose of the college, its “Young folks and old rhymes,” Mrs 
activities, educational guidanee and _ elassifica- Bradford Paulsen, Chicago, Illinois, an 
tion, incentives to learning and methods of col dress by Dr. John J. Tigeri, Unite: 
lege teaching; instruetion in measuring the commissioner of education. 
efficiency of teaching, direction of researeh and PLANS are being made for the annua 
the administration of the college. The course yention of the Southwestern Ohio 
will be for two hours a week, one term and will 4 ccociation in Cincinnati next October. Among 
be accepted by nine departments of the grad- those who have accepted invitations 


uate school for eredit for a master’s or a doe- gt the meeting are Payson Smith, state 


tor’s degree. missioner of education in Massachuset 
THe thirty-second annual meeting of the Dallas Lore Sharp, professor of edueat 
Harvard Teachers’ Association will be held on Boston University. Invitations have also 
Saturday, April 28. The morning session will extended to Miss Lida Erhardt, principa 
be held in Sanders theatre at 9:45 o’clock. The Mills College, California; Dr. Agnes Roger 
president of Goucher College, Baltimore, 
individual child,” and the program will be as ‘0 Mr. John H. Clark, Youngstown, 0) 
follows: “The normal child,” Dr. Walter F. Tue thirty-fifth educational conference 
Dearborn, professor of education, Harvard Uni- the University of Chicago will be held on May 
versity; “The subnormal child,” Dr. Walter FE. 10 and 11. In addition to the prineipa 
Fernald, superintendent of the Massachusetts teachers of high schools, the conference 
School for the Feeble-Minded, Waverley; “The to the university several hundred hig! 
nervous child,” Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, direc- students who take part in competitive ! 


topic for this session will be “The study of the 
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e administrative ofticers of tl 
sessions for the discussion ot 
<¢hool organization, and the close 
rence will be devoted to depart 

ons concerned with the teaching ot 

subjects. 

members of the facultv of the 
lueation are “An 
res in geography,” “Types of educa 
and “English 


mn pictures” 
high school.” 
annual general assembly of Kappa 
the undergraduate education fra 
nded at Dartmouth College a 
eld at the Hotel MeAlpin, New York 


Delegates were present 


veal 


\pril 6 and 7. 


Dartmouth, Lafayette, University of 
Colby, Gettysburg and Allegheny and 


and policies were carefully mapped out 


expansion and internal growth of the 


ation. The national officers were all re 
Riverda 
University, as president and Professor 


D. Wright, of Dartmouth College, as 


neluding Dr. H. Jordan, of 


rs from about fifty colleges and uni 

ties are attending the second biennial inter 
ate conference on undergraduate activi 
which has been in session April 26, 27 and 
The 


ts of discussion include student self-gov 


the University of Pennsylvania. 
ment, athletic regulation, publications and 
eal, dramatic and debating clubs. 


‘EUTER’S despatch states that the Nobel 
ndation has fixed the amount of the prizes 
awarded this year at 114,935 kroner each. 


life interest of a cousin 

eton University will receive by the will of 
rles F. Williams, of the Baker and Williams 
mpany, the bulk of his estate amounting to 


I $648, 9( 0. 


r to the 


\ Gier of $1,000,000 and 16,000 acres of rich 

mber lands from Mr. E. O. Robinson, Fort 
mas, Kentueky, to be used in the edu 
and devel 
ot the mountaineers of eastern Ken 

‘y has been announced by Mr. Edward C. 


nal, agricultural economic 


Rear, president of the board of trustees of 
wily incorporated E. O. Robinson Moun 
The University of Kentueky, Lex 


Among the subjects to be 


evaluation ot the 


in the 


ington, will take 


accor 


developme nt, 


with other membe » boars 


trustees of the university as to the best met! 


ods of earrying the state’s largest inst 


of learning into the mountains of Kentueky 


result of United 


As a 


Couzens’ donation to the if Miel 


gan of $650,000 for the ereet ta new 


nurses’ home, Governo \lex. . Groesbeck 


has requested that this item be removed from 


the university appropriation bill by the ways 


committee in whose hands the bill 


The 


’ 
aside 


and means 


lies at present significance otf Senator 


Couzens’ bequest, from the relief of 


conditions which it affords, 


that it 


present crow ded 


lies in the fact will probably rende) 


the expected legislative 


$600,000 on 


available the use of 


appropriation of about parts of 


the building program which would otherwise 
have been stricken from the appropriations 
$1,500,000 


Hos 


structure 


PLANS have been made for a 


nurses at Mt. Sinai 


The 


building 


school for 
York City. 


eighteenth 


training 
pital in New new 
maintained 

Half the 
cost has been promised by the trustees. The 
400 
housed in the present 
building on Madison Avenue. It will be built 
on a plot 100 by 125 feet. Mrs. Otto H. Kahn 
adjoining lot on Ninety 


will be the 


and supervised by the institution. 


school will accommodate nurses, as 


220 


new 


against who are 


gave the hospital an 


ninth Street near Fifth Avenue to form par 


of the plot. 


( ioucher ( ‘ollewe trom 


A PROJECT to 
Baltimore to the 


move 
suburb Towson is being con 
templated by the college trustees. Towson is 
about six miles from Baltimore In connection 
with this plan it is hoped to raise the sum of 
$6,000,000 for 
The opening meeting was held on April 7 i 
New York City, when President William W 
Guth and representatives of the Carnegie Four 


expansion and development 


dation spoke to the New York alumnae. Sim 


ilar luncheons will be held in Philadelphia, 


Boston, Washington and other cities 


THE Missouri senate passed the universit 
appropriation bill, providing $3,494,084.04 for 
the university for the next biennial period 
Not a vote was cast against the appropriation 


The bill went to the house a few minutes later 
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and the senate amendments were accepted with Although this work has been ea) 

mut diseussion. The bill as finally passed is sively in both the elementary grades ; 
exactly as recommended by the senate appro- school the largest number of pupils at 
priation committee, which reduced the amount been in the high schools. Selection 
appropriated by the house $40,000 by amend- pupils has been made almost entir: 
ments which eliminated $20,000 for public basis of scores secured in group 


health and $20,000 for dental research. examinations, and the term “gift 


fil 


‘ 


used refers to pupils who scored 


By the provisions of the general appropria 
; sts rather t se are 
tions bill enacted by the General Assembly tests rather than to those who aré 


of North Carolina, the university receives for *O™® particular line. 


maintenance $650,000 for 1923-1924. and lo test and group pupils is not 
$725,000 for 1924-1925, and a building fund itself. It is also important to sec 


+ y > ‘ ° > ‘ 1? 4 
for the biennium of $1,650,000. These amounts ‘ests can not give, particularly inf 
are less than those asked for by $65,000 for carding character traits and the ex 
1923-1924, $40,000 for 1924-1925, and $667,300 accruing from grouping such pupils 
for the biennium, respectively. classes. For this, there was no sou 


| ; , a so fruitful as the observations ot 
4ZEGISLATION against teaching “as true’ either . 
; themselves. Accordingly, a detaile 
“Darwinism or any hypothesis that there is a . 
Rag ; naire, covering a variety of points, 
blood relationship between man and the ani , ' 
7 out by every teacher at the end of eae) 
mals,” was urged by Mr. Wilham Jennings  ,z, 
: . - , The answers to these questions are s 
Brvan in an address to the West Virginia 
; : é herewith and contain judgments based 
legislature on April 13. “Don’t put any penal 
s : experience in practically every 
ties in vour law,” he said. “You are not deal- 7 
: schools of the city. The results 
ng with a eriminal elass. All vou need to do ; ; 
: this article cover the report of 
s to tell them they can’t do it and they won’t 
' ‘ ite eerning over 900 students, about 
do it. No man who believes that he’s got the 
ase ; were in high school. 
blood of a brute in him will be a martyr for rs 
99 : These reports were ol spe ial 
anything. mi 
an administrative point of view beca 


THI Philippine Bureau otf Edueation has wave the inside story ot a new exper! 


printed a pamphlet for the information of 


particular values of which had not 


(mericans who are thinking of entering the determined. Besides this, there wi 


Philippine teaching service. About sixty high more definite results, in the form of 


school teachers of English are selected each for improving the technique of teac 


vear, Who must be college graduates with some pupils. It seemed reasonable that if 


teaching experience. Single women must be = gover and evaluate some of the chara 
thirty years of age. The entrance salary is of these pupils, we shall to a greate: 
31,500 or $1,600. Two year contract is re- able to determine the type of edu 


quired. Transportation is furnished to Ma- — cnited to their needs. We mav als 
mila. Copies of the pamphlet may be secured 
from the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washing- 


ton, D. C., by all interested teachers who meet 


this way to come much eloser to se 
them their best efforts toward more us 
: Our results are as follows: 

the above conditions. : : 

1. Character traits of pupils. It is 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE calc teyduihiiiheitin Gh Saeed ined 


TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS OF QUALITIES OF - sion bright pupils make on their tea 
GIFTED PUPILS AS RELATED TO has been said that they are atypical 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES ways, or that they possess traits of 


In St. Paul the grouping of the brightest detrimental to the highest type of scho 


to proper thinking and hence to prope 


pupils into special classes, or sections, has To seeure a bird’s-eye view of some 
hecome an accepted part of school procedure. important characteristics, teachers w' 
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17 different respects wl 


ave direct bear ne on se] 
he teacher ind 


ole, showed more of a certa 


] 


ass composed ol average pup .. 


ecured from 41 classes, taug 


ere unanimity on all of 


That the pupils selected wer 


ability than 


unselected classe 
mentally more alert, and that 
ter able to grasp new ideas. Prac 


teachers agreed on the follown 
rh one or two replies were equivo 
ese pupils are more inquisitive tha 
=; that they are more imaginative, 
have a keener sense of 
They are 


ey are more cooperative. 


ling to take suggestions, are more 
nd express opinions more readily. 
That 


thar 


so agreed on the following: 


are not more domineering 


pils, and neither are they more self 


ough a few teachers that 


suggest 
pupils show tendencies along this 
are bright pupils egotistic, and 
were practically unanimous in as 
are not, as a rule, easily discow 
ir judgments were, however, divided 


question whether bright 


pupils are 


and if they are easily bored by 


ls questionnaire, some interesting 


av be deduced. The most important is 


to the general trend of opinion, which 
that bright pupils possess large amounts 


ible qualities. It should be emphasized 


practically every case the pupils in the 


classes were selected without 


wholly 
ce to either scholarship or other consid 
On the face of it, there Is no reason 


dren who are able to score high on 


ntall 


elligence examinations should possess 


an the average allotment of desirable 


es the points just discussed, teachers 


ked to state their experience with re 
other matters such as the general prob 
sing in teaching and in special methods. 
the responses speak more plainly than 


ssion of them. Hence the representative 


icated whether 


humor, 


lows: 
work ” 
show self-confidence 


carrying 


In what re spe 
phes mention two thu 
some bright pupils have 
to their 


capacities and are 


regarding details in general b. As a resul 
quite a number are below standard in the me 
chanical phases of subjects, such as spelling, 


punctuation and aceuracy in calculation 


Be Is disc ipline easier or more difficult The 
answers show that teachers find discipline easi: 
han in classes of average intelligence. On th: 
other hand, reports indicate that there is mu 
activity among the pupils, which by some teac! 
ers Is at with disfavor. To 


times looked upon 


the occasional teacher it is perhaps a trifle dit 
ficult to adapt herself to the new situation as 
different classroom 


involves a procedure 


most cases, however, they enjoy the new { 

tion as the following quotations will indicat 
“There is more commotion, but it is balanced by 
interest.” 


more * Discipline is easy, but ok 


fashioned ‘order’ is have ha 


“No adis« 


impossible.” “I 
no trouble, but it is a live bun 
pline is needed.” 

4. How much, if anu. have vou bee able to 
drill? To this 


variety ol 


reduce mooted question, there 


Was a answers 


grades are unanimous in s 
drastically reduced, the average of w 


about 50 per cent. school, howeve 


replies differ, depending more, it seems, on the 


teacher and subject taught than is true in the 


elementary schools. For example, teachers of 


mathematics are likely to feel that their students 


are inaccurate, and so urge a good deal drill 


other content subject 


In English, history or 


bright students show great grasp; and broa 


course or perhaps acceleration are advocated 


rather than attention to details. The answers to 
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the question concerning the need for detailed 
explanations are also of the same general na 
re The that detailed 


‘ xpla ations are not so necessary as with unse 


trend of opinion is 


and that the teacher must be able 


ected classes, 


ise When she has said enough. Prolonging 


lanations bevond the point Is likely to bore 
pupils and produce distaste for the work. 


teacher puts i, ‘Bright pupils grasp 


the idea usually before the explanation is com 
This 


thing else.” 


is the time to go ahead to some 


pleted 


waus are your easy fea 


ln what pupi 


ch as a class? The keynote ot the rephes can 


7” ziven by a few words that are used over and 


over by teachers in desermbing their tudents 


These words are “interested,” “alert,” “enthu 


siastic,” “attentive,” “responsive, ele, lo 


quote directly: “The pupils are enthusiastic. 
“The 
“Attentive, eager for new things.” 
frank difficulties. They 


“They enjoy mastering difficulties.” 


pupils are very responsive and keen. 
“They are 
seek help.” 


about 


6. In what ways is your class difficult to 
teach? Most teachers reply that their classes 
are not difficult to teach in any respect. A few 
state that bright pupils are apt to lose interest 
when dealing with things not 
of immediate One states that 
they do not “stay put” very long. The trend 
of the replies indicates that gifted pupils have 
strongly developed interests and that if the sub- 


when drilled, or 


value. teacher 


ject matter and the way in which it is presented 
does not suit them, they do not always respond 
with the willingness and spirit of subordination 
common to children of lower mental abilities. 
This quality of superior pupils may naturally be 
considered either as an advantage or a disad- 
vantage, depending on the point of view. 

7. If you have felt it necessary to use dif- 
ferent methods in teaching, state their nature. 
Probably the outstanding type of response is a 
reiteration that less detailed explanation and 
individual help is necessary. Another, that 
more responsibility ought to be shifted from 
teacher to pupil, but that the teacher should 
stand for continuous effort at the task in hand 
ather than diffusion of thought. To quote: 
“Teacher should be much in the background, 
“Pu- 


(high 


her leadership should be by suggestion.” 


pils should not be treated as children 


Appeal to ideals of mi 


school Pe 


womanliness; ‘talk up’ to them, not 


give them plenty to do.” “More o 
is needed.” “Keep attention tocuse 
“Present more comp 


* Mak 


vestive assignments with less expla 


ter in hand.” 
terial and develop it faster.” 
more you give them to do, the mors 

oS. What advantage have you fou) 
ing Hers 


variety of interesting replies, of w! 


bright pupils in groups? 


resentative ones will be quoted: 


ive alert and responsive.” “The 
much repetition necessary.” “The 
added 

“Interest, application 


and steady.” “The 


ot strength and an 
the teacher.” 
ress are unilorm 
spur each other on, criticize each othe 


“More 


s fairer to pupils.” 


quick to detect bluffing.” 
sreater progress ; 
need to drive.” 
9. What disadvantages have you 
Most teachers assert emphatically that no 
vantages had been observed and that the 
possessed many worthy features strongly rec 
mending its continuanee. Two or three 


offering criticism should, however, be 
One teacher believes bright pupils are sel 
fied, egotistical and hence, careless, and ar 
that 


thetie. 


grouping tends to make them un 
Yet one who asserts that she often 
to sacrifice system and order; and yet anot 
who cites it as a disadvantage that 
thorough preparation on the teacher's 


needed. These replies speak for thems 


and in some respects indirectly encourage cla- 


sification on the basis of ability. 
Teachers wer 


to inelude under this heading anything not 


10. General remarks. 


ered by the previous questions. Among 
remarks given, the following are most 
point: “I think the segregation of these 
is one of the best things we have done.” “EB 
pupils are inelined to be lazy mentally, 
they become interested in the subject, 
work.” “Grouping aceording to ab 
be done as early as possible in ordet 
most value.” 

The opinions quoted above represent 
ticular the judgments of teachers in hi 


If the response of the teachers in the « 
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analyzed separately, it would be 
these teachers are still more agreed 
e of teaching bright pupils in sepa 

Securing effective results from 
n grade schools is probably easier 
schools for a variety of 


ondary 

this may to a large extent account 
nee in the opinions of the grade 

hool teachers as to the value of seg 


Wherever 


; attempted, however, it is hampered 


purposes ot instruction. 


cnorance as to what type of educa 
That a different kind of training 
provided is unquestionable and expe: 
s much needed to determine more 
at studies or activities or particu 
ations of them are most suited to 
abilities of pupils who possess a 
general intelligence. 
0. J. JOHNSON 

or RESEARCH, 

SCHOOLS, 


MINNESOTA 


DISCUSSION 
“BAITING 

TEACHERS” 
e who has for some vears been inter 
various plans for encouraging the pro 
mprovement of teachers in service, 
was rather rudely shocked by the at- 
W. C. Ruediger in his article 


n ScHooLt AND Society for March 24. 


aken by 


eh the plan which provoked Professor 
er’s adverse criticism, and even sarcasm, 
eree in all its details with what the 
ould advocate, vet it seems to him that 
certainly contains much more that 1s 
bad. The first com 


made is the sareastiec one that the teach 


han it does that is 


Hammond now have the way to spend 
immers definitely and permanently plan 
them and that all they have to do is to 
out the directions of the superintendent 
The fact that this 


n no way compulsory but is only to be 


hool board. whole 

by teachers who desire the fifty dollar 
mentioned was apparently given no con 
Further 
an inspection of the plan reveals that 


in making this eriticism. 


lefinitely specified thing which a teach 


er must do to receive 


least five semester hours’ ered 


s10n, correspondence or extension 


third vear. If this whole five ho 


earned in summe) 


, i 
six weeks. Thus, even duri 


is most definitely plam 


halt of the teacher’s time 


the eonditions Imposed 


lowing the earning otf 


if Is pro ided that 


“ft hoo! or 


sumime} 


mer either travel or 


visions for this seeond <umme! 


ble and for the third summer t! 


at all except that a teacher ma 


wishes. The writer inable to ther 


this plan, which at most does not 


sper 


the teacher must do more than twelve v 


of every three years and give 


regarded in the light 


in that, ean be 
Protessor Ruediger appears to regard 
His statement that professional growth s! 


be motivated from within is one that the 


will certainly agree with, but he certainh 


not agree with the implication that it 
desirable to attempt to stimulate it from 


out. In general, the facet that most of ou 


school systems have been advocating the bonus 
plan for encouraging professional improvement 


has been hailed with much satisfaction as a 


very desirable procedure. It has met with ap 


proval for at least two causes. One of these 


is that even though it is ideally desirable that 


teachers as well as all other individuals strive 


to make themselves as efficient as possible, it 


is generally recognized that as long as human 


nature remains what it Is a great many ind) 


viduals will not be actuated by this motive. 


Secondly, it is generally believed that it is only 
just that those teachers who are willing to con 
tinue their professional improvement in a way 
that involves considerable extra expense should 
be assisted in bearing this financial burden by 
the schools they serve. If Professor Ruediger’s 
implied argument were carried further, it might 


‘ 


be said that our standards as to rs’ quah 


done awa’ should 


fications should be 
not, for example, strive to compel or entice 


four-vear college 


prospective teachers to take a 


or university e¢ 
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nelude in this course fifteen or twen 


ty hours of education. Why should not this mat 
as further preparation afte they 


ter, as well 


have once begun teaching, be left to inner 
motivation ? 

The article referred to further comments on 
autocratic control and paternalistic treatment 
of teachers and speaks of such a decree as per 
nimble-witted 


There 


least two replies to be made to this erit 


haps being “formulated by a 
superintendent during the lunch hour.” 
are alt 
icism. It is possible that such was the ease 
figuratively, if not literally, and that this plan 
represented very little thought on the part of 


The 


with its origin to 


sufficiently ae 


any one. writer 1s not 


quainted speak concerning 


this point. However, he does know that in a 
number of cases in which plans similar to this 
have been announced by the school board or 
superintendent it has been done atter conferring 
with the teachers either formally or informally. 
Even if this was not done it is certainly prob 
able that the superintendent or whoever out- 
lined the plan investigated plans in use else 
where and gave a fair amount of thought to its 
provisions, so that the plan does not represent 
the mere dashing off of the opinion of the mo- 
ment. Secondly, it may be asked why is it so 


desirable that teachers should have a part in 


outlining such a plan? When a school board 
announces, for example, that all teachers com- 
ing into the corps with one year more training 
than the minimum requirement will receive an 
extra that all 


with two years more will receive an additional 


one hundred dollars per year, 
two hundred dollars per year, ete., the plan is 


usually prepared by the superintendent and 
the other administrative and supervisory offi- 
cials. Such provisions are usually looked upon 
as very desirable, many of our leading adminis 
trators believing that they must be part of an 
When the plan is an- 


system 


ideal salary schedule. 
nounced without the teachers of the 
affected having had a large part in the working 


out of its details, we do not hear it being said 


that the principles of democracy are being 


neglected. The writer is unable 
any different principle applies in 


tor summer 


violated or 
to see that 
the matter of offering a bonus 
school work than in the case of extra salary for 
better qualifications. 

It is also suggested that it is “humiliating to 


subject 


for the 


our teachers to compul 
full 
The 


serious object ion on 


period ot their prot; 


reer’. writer 1s unable 


this groun 
seems to him that our better teach: 
come provisions that will stimulat 
keep up professional improvement 
they are in the service. It is a 
tact that many superintendents fee 
get the best service out of their 
they have taught only a comparat 
time, perhaps from the fifth to the 
This 


that many, if not most, teachers gra 


feeling of eourse originates 
to decrease the amount of time give 
sional improvement after they have | 
service a few years and feel that thé 
While the 


credits and travel are certainly not 


fairly successful therein. 


means of professional improvemnt, 
among the best, and as teachers are 
by these, especially the first, is it not 
they will continue other lines of mp 
In this m 


and dea 


if they are so stimulated? 


it 1s a ease of recognizing 
individuals as they are, not as 
should be. We 


continued study Is necessary to conti 


know that in any 
provement, if not to prevent actual 
tion, and we must recognize the fact 

is something in human nature that oft 
it very difficult for us to keep on st 
less we receive outside encouragement 
G 8.0 


UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE EXPER 


MENTAL STUDY OF EDUCATION 
Less than four years ago a handful 
ers interested in experimental educa 
cided there was need for an organizat 
city school system which would encow 
study and practice of new theories of 
The result was the formation ot 
York Society for the Experimental 5S! 


ing. 


In the few years interven 


organization has grown steadily unt 


Edueation. 


numbers more than 1,000 active working 
bers. 
The growth of the experimental so 


















iy 
ub 


e bx 





r 


he 








short of marvelous when it is con 
there are im existence some sixty 
eachers’ associations. Many of them 
cer membership roll than the ex 
«ciety, Dut it is safe to say that 
a larger attendarnee to its meet 
no unusual thing for 300 te 406 
» be present at the society’s montaly 
There have been times when 800 


i- 


mwa into the meeting reem to hear 


on of the latest experiments in edu 


im 


judgment of those who organized 


mental Society bas been vindicated 


wn not only by the development of the 


at 


! 


a 


, but by the spread of experimental 
Two entire school districts have 
children tested by intelligence and 


vical examinations within the past few 
Many individual sehools have reorgan- 


classes on the basis of pupil-ability, 


dicated by such tests. And now there have 
wen formed twenty-two experimental schools 


wy 


yu 
| orpwanization of elasses are being modified 
accordance with the results of seientific edu 


' 
Il 


rses of study, methods of promotion 


leasurements. 


Experimental Society has helped to 


possible. It managed to arouse the 


tarv interest of teachers in experimental 


calion. 
mal eredits were allowed for partici 


ting in its proeeedings, as in the case of uni- 


4 
ia 


i” 


vf i” 


toa 
vy a college extension course, and often 


There was no compulsion to join 


wses. Yet its meetings, particularly 
| meetings, have been as instructive 


tter attended.—Jacob Jacowitz in The 


j 


j 


Evening Mail. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS AND 


s0 Uk 


e 


vo 


LITERATURE 
THE DAYS OF A MAN! 


the most interesting part of David 


Jordan's “The Days of a Man” is the 


gives of his early days as an enthu- 
ung scientist and instructor leading 


David Starr Jordan, chancellor emeri 
Stanford University. Published by The 
W Bo 


k Company, in two volumes, 1922. 
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collecting excursions all over the United States. 
One feels the inspiration of a big-bodied, big- 
natured leader and teacher. Every new spot, 
every new species has the charm of a real dis 
covery. One can almost hear the laving down 
of the foundation stones upen which this man 
founded his life of service to science and edu 
cation. One sees, foo, the great changes thet 
have come in American life am! education by 
the graphic glimpses of Cornell and Indiana 
that are given. 

The personality ol the author tands out 
everywhere. Who else could come off victor 
with the chairman of the appropriations eom 
mittee in the legislature after having made his 
talk at the University the subject of a lesson to 
the students on how not to make a speech ? 
Who else eould have so uneoncerned|y baffled 
the religious prejudices of those to whom evolu 
tion was almost blasphemy, or write an interest 
ing page that is a blend of scientific names, of 
species, poetry or doggerel, personal anecdote 
and charitable philosophy ? 

This beok is a personal record and almest an 
encyclopedia. No matter in what field of 
thought or part of the world vou have been er 
are now interested, the unusually complete index 
is likely to guide you to some characteristic 
observation or note upen it. Fish, fowl, arehe- 
ology, lava flows, fur seals, college curricula, 
Leuciscus phalacrocora, imperialists, mountain 
trails, pacifists, Spanish names, czars, counts, 
cretins, Senator Lodge, fraternities, self 
starters and the winds of freedom, all come in 
for some comment, often delightfully whimsical. 

There is a fine strain of idealism throughout, 
almost carried too far when the white heat of 
normal indignation is tempered to a faint glow 
that some might even think was meant for 
praise. 

It is an interesting book to read, whether you 
want to trace the omgin and qualities of the 
great university Dr. Jordan bmlt up on the 
Stantord foundation, or follow the movement 
against war i its troubled eourse of reeent 
years, or study geography through the eyes of 
a true victim ef scientific and sociological wan- 
derlust. 

David Starr Jordan’s book is like the man 
hunselt, big, wholesome, inclusive, full of human 
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interest ans oving with the times He has Other investigators have used simila 
always been worth reckoning with and wort! of examining in psychology and ot 


knowing anid s “The Days of a Man.” with gratifving results. The fundams 


Ray Lymax Wiecer back of this style of examination 


See innovation in college subjects. Catte 
others have used the completion test, 


true-false test, as examination device 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS has the method been employed in sue! 


MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT IN ELEMENT- and systematic manner. 
ARY PSYCHOLOGY AND IN OTHER When we begin to think of standardiz 
COLLEGE SUBJECTS 


higher branches of learning. But neve 


in college subjects we are immediati 
I. fronted with some serious difficulties 
THE unreliability of marks in college sub- obvious that we eannot standardize , 
jects is a problem of long standing. Most col- examinations in the same sense that 
lege instructors who have given thought to the those in elementary school subjects. A 
matter are aware of the fact that their marks grade children can be expected to reach ; 
do not represent the actual achievement of their tain objective standard of reading or s; 
pupils. The diffieulty can be traced to two or writing and so forth; but not all 
sources. In the first place the examinations sophomores ean be expected to reach a defi 
themselves are not true measures of achieve- level of attainment in psychology. The 
ment; and in the second place unavoidable tent of third grade arithmetic is practically 
errors are made in grading them. But these same wherever it is taught; but no two cours 
matters have already been amply discussed. in elementary psychology are the same 
Indeed, it wonld be banging at an open door they are confined exclusively to the same tex 
to attack the reliability of teachers’ marks. book. The difficulty is that the subject matter 
In the elementary and secondary schools this of psychology is not eut-and-dried. In some 
problem has been partially solved by the use of the older sciences like mathematies, phys 
of standardized examinations. The old fash- or chemistry a standardized test might be 
ioned essay type of examination is gradually vised that would apply to all courses of 
passing away in schools below the college level. same grade. But even here there is too 1 
For it is being substituted the more comprehen- divergence of opinion among professors to p 
sive and more objective type. It is interesting mit of such a pan-examination. Moreove 
to note that most of our standardized tests in many college teachers do not like to give 
elementary and secondary school subjects have examination that is not of their own ma 
been devised by college professors who in most They feel that it is one of their sacred p 
cases have not, up to present, applied the same __leges to devise and apply their own exam 
methods to their own courses. Of course, there tions. It is one of the few compensatio: 
are certain difficulties which stand in the way teaching with which they are loath to pa 
ot applying standardized tests in college sub- On account of the diversity of imstruction 
jects with the same ease as in high school sub elementary psychology such tests as thes 
jects. But on the other hand the marking evil be confined to a single textbook. The 
is the same in both places; the eure is essen- chosen in this ease was Woodworth’s “Psyc! 
tially the same in both cases. ogy.” All the questions are based on this book 
Since the autumn of 1919 the writer has con- and it is the sole authority for the mght a 
ducted a series of experiments on standardized swers. Thus, the test measures only the 
examinations in elementary psyehology. A  dent’s knowledge of the material covered 
preliminary report was published in ScHoon — book. 
AND Society, May 1, 1920. Since that time the In its present form this examinatio 
work has been carried forward year by year. two parts, each part covering approxima 
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book. The purpose ol this 
vide tor mid-semester exam 
are desired. Fach part is 
tests or sections. Each of 
order of intelligence tests. 


as tollows: 


TEST I 


thod of studying mental growth is 


rimental, comparative, genetic, 


TEST III 
the lines below, the first 
the third is to one of the four 1) 
Find the right word in the paren 
levenave if 
occipital :: somesthetie : (front 
temporal, vertical). 
TEST IV 
four of the five words belong to 
Cross out the one word that does 
the same class with the other four 


ellow, purple, green, blue. 
TEST V 
before the best answer to each of 


ing questions. Mark only one answer 


t is meant by reaction time? It is: 
The time between the ready signal 
response. 

The time between 

response. 

The time between the stimulus and the 


et 


The time between the response and 


eport. 


contains 30 questions or elements; 
0; test IIT, 25; test TV, 30; and test 


, making a total of 135 to each part and 


the whole book. The elements were 
so that one is taken from about every 
The assumption was made that the 
material is measured by the space 
So the questions were selected ac 
the space oceupied by the material 


according to what seemed impor 


sittings, although it ma e viven 
part takes 45 minutes which is ¢ t the work 
ing time ot a 50 minute period complete 
tions accompanies 
How well aoes an exam 
} 


measure achievement n 


ot exXamination 


questions the examination was tr 

experimental group of 260 students during the 
second semester 1921-2. This group was com 
posed mainly of sophomores with a sprinkling 
of freshmen and a few juniors and seniors. 
The group Was tested in two wavs The exam 
ination described above was given as the final 
at the end of the semester; both parts were 
given at one sitting. Previous to this the same 
tests were given, with a few more elements 
added, as tri-semester quizzes. The total num 
ber of elements in these three quizzes was 375 
and it was from this that the 270 elements 
composing the final examination were selected 
Thus each student had 270 elements twice. 

These data afford an opportunity tor self 
correlation. The self-correlation of the num 
ber right each time was *+.84, and of the num 
ber wrong ~.78. If the papers had been scored 
R-KW in which K is the “optimum” weight 
of the number wrong, the maximum selt-cor 
relation coefficient is 90. At first it might 
appear that the self-correlation of a test o 
this sort should be higher. But unless the two 
trials are made close together in point of tim: 
some students are bound to learn or forget 
both. Some will do better the second trial! 
some will do worse; many will do about 
same. 

Another stock method of testing an exam 
ination is by correlating it with some “outside’ 
or “known” measure of the same thing. Th 
best criterion against which to check an exam 
ination of this sort is the instructors’ estimate 
of the students’ achievement. These estimate 
were based on weekly oral recitations and on 
weekly written exercises. At the end of each 
chapter of Woodworth’'s “Psychology” are writ 
ten exercises which the students were required 
to prepare and hand in. Each student handed 
in a total of about 20 papers and was called 


upon to recite about 20 times during the course 


On these data the instructors based their es 


‘ 
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mates on the students’ achievement. These es- 
timates were in terms of the usual so-called 
“percentage grades” om a scale running from 
50 to 99. The distribution of the 260 cases is 
as follows: 


90-54 60-64 65-69 
g ; 15 29 
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XV) 


right, how sboukd the total be seoved in orgy 
te obtain the maximum correlation with 
eriterion? We find that the best method 
scoring the total is right minus one four} 


wrong. When the papers are scored by thy 


80-84 85-89 


90-94 


44 33 25 





The correlation between instructors’ estimates 
and the various aspects of the examination are 
as follows: 


Total number right, all tests, 270 elements 

Total number wrong, all tests, °?70 elements 

Total number right, three quizzes, 375 ele- 
ments 

Total number wrong, three quizzes, 375 ele- 
ments ; —.50 

Total number right, Test I, 60 elements +.52 

Total number right, Test II, 60 elements +,63 

Total number right, Test III, 50 elements....4-.58 

Total number right, Test IV, 60 elements....4+-.64 

Total number right, Test V, 40 elements +61 


The above correlations result when each test 
is scored the number right and when the total 
score is the total number right of each test. 
The maximum correlation between the criterion 
and each test when each test is 
scored right minus K times the number wrong, 
in which K is the “optimum” weight. This 
optimum weight is, of course, different for dif- 
ferent 


is obtained 


tests. In tests where there is an even 
chance for guessing the right answer, as in the 
trne-false type, it is customary to score right 
minus wrong. However, in this particular test 
we tind that the “best” weight to give the num- 
ber wrong, so as to get the maximum correla- 
tion between the score and the criterion, is not 
1 but 4%. But when we attach this weight to 
the number wrong the correlation is increased 
from ~.52 to +.53. If the test is scored right 
minus wrong the correlation is actually de- 
creased to +.49. 


Thus as far as correlation 


with criterion is concerned, the number right 
is as good a method of scoring this test as anv. 
The same is true of all other tests. 
best weight that can be attached to the number 
wrong which will materially increase the cor- 


There is no 


relation with instructors’ estimates. In all 
tests, except the true-false test, the chances of 
ruessing right is one in four. When this is 
the case it is customary to disregard the num- 
ber wrong. 


If we seore the separate tests the number 


formula the correlation is increased f{ 
Again it 
to bother with the number wrong. 


to +.75. seems not worth 
Suppose then we disregard the numbe 


entirely. Is there a “best” system of 
that can be attached to the seores in ea 
so that the weighted sum will vield a 
The correls 


between instructors’ estimates and the tot 


correlation with the eriterion ? 


all tests when each test is given an “optimum 
weight is +.78, an inerease of .05 over the 
coefficient. 

From all this we may conelude that ther 
no weighting or otherwise doetoring these » 
sults to increase the correlation with instruct 
estimates above +.75. It is prohably in taw 
of the examination that this is the case. 
instructors’ estimates are presumably noi ' 
measures of achievement. Perhaps some com 
bination of instruetors’ estimates and an exa 
sort is the best 
knowledge of this book. Suppose we actua 
What 
between it and 1 


should be 
correlation between it and this examinati 


ination of this measure 
had such a true measure of achievement. 
should be the correlation 
structors’ estimates, and what 
order that a combination of the examin: 
should +.95 w 
we know that 
instructors’ estimates and the examuinatio! 

.73, we find that the average correlat 
these two with the true measure should be 
in order that the correlation between 
bination of estimates and examination \ 
true measure should be +.95. 

The truest measure obtainable of the 
achievement in this course was the fina 
given to him. This mark was compo: 
instructors’ estimates, score in the three q 
mentioned above, and score in the final es 
ination, each weighted equally. Now the 
relation between this composite and 


and estimates correlate 


Sinee the correlation bet 


ination under consideration is +.% 
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looks because the final grade measurement, 
vo thirds of material of this from noting that 
instructors’ estimates. 
heck on this examination 
intelligence ratings. It has 
one eause of low correla 
telligence tests and college 
marks. Nov 
objective, 
(eco 
uctors’ estimates co 
and that score in 


40. When Alpha 


stimates in 


Live 


a correia 


levement, the 


than each aione 


recall examinatio: 
lorm were given. 


» examinations, one « 


deseribed 


follows: 


correlation between instructors’ 


essay examination, with recall score 


°6, and with recognition con meric 
with both reeall and recogni that 


; +.14. From this we may definite level of attainment vecomes the 
: r . tar ay w that erade ertan 
e that what virtue there is in the essay "orm or standard for that grade In certai 


. ioh <e enhiecets« ‘ ations are sti idard 
examination is largely due to the stu high chool subjects examina n ine inda 


ty to reeall or recognize the facts. zed according to the number of vears or halt 
- eae . . -*on I ant n that «1 act »} *Y t ft mee 
il test of reliability of this examination vears spent on tha ib yee Neithe t the 


0 


hape of the distribution. Realizing that methods can be used to standardize an examina 
nt from distribution shapes is exceed - tion in college . ibjects. The only possible 


angerous especially when we are igno standard of this nature is hours spent in study 


how abilitv in eollege subjects is dis- At first it appears thet students who have spent 
i l gi ; : 
a . —— tndeine , , orth’s “Pavcehol: ’ 
and also ignorant of the units of 4) hours s ving Woodworth f 1OlOk 
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spent 
S spent and 
Indeed, it has beer 
between achievement 
} 


reported 0 “De! 


Vv lrom 
ad thousand 
vidual maki g 


} 
Lis scaie 


point ol el 
urement some constant <« 
distribution, as the probable erro! 
ard ot deviation. Then express 
Irom the point of rete 
measurement. It 
hn as the point of reference 
d deviation as the it of measurement, 
any individual's rating is the number of points 
he deviates from the mean I 
standard of devi 
ihe assumptions underlying this metho 
first that the group is reasonably homog 
n respect to ability and that the sam 
‘ 


large enough to be representative of the 


croup provided the entire group cannot 3.00 

3.50 
4.00 
group has had equal opportunity to learn. $50 
oo 


measured. Second, that every member of the 


When in this particular test the classes in ele 
mentary psychology, in which Woodwort! In a seale of this sort it may happen 
iextbook is used, have been tested, or when js beyond the upper limit of the test 
fair sampling of such classes have been tested, zero is below the lower limit. Thus 
data will then be available for standardizing above table it will be noted that 100 


Until such data are available we t alls for a score of 145 elements co 
upon what we have. So far only 260 sti there are only 135 elements 


; 
+ ; 


his examination and _ thes not at all inconsistent. 


34 R, 


irom one imstituhion. ut u rranting the assumption on which 


hall 
lis have taKen 


least to demonstrate the method. . this particula 


th Ss examination |! lI LV part ior 1€) e made nal ry extended. 
e sake of those who desire 


examinations, we shall treat 


We nrst tna the mei 





